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: Memorabilia. 


ost people who are interested in plants 
must have felt the fascination of ‘the 
Cactus. In Science Progress for October 
they will find an article about ‘ Character- 
istic Features of Cacti,’ by Miss Vera Hig- 
gins, packed with picturesque information. 
Now known as a numerous family, extend- 
ing — ‘they are in the western hemisphere 
only — from Alaska to Patagonia, cacti are 
first mentioned by Coronado in 1540, in an 
account of his travels. Gerarde’s ‘ Herbal ’ 
describes two species in 1597; in 1768 it 
would seem that still only about twenty-six 
species were known to Philip Miller, the 
curator of Chelsea Physic Garden, when he 
brought out his ‘ Gardener’s Dictionary.’ 


Haworth in 1819 knew forty-five species. De | 


Candolle in 1828, 183. In 1840 the number 
had mounted to four hundred; in 1853 to 


670. The great work on the Cactaceae pub- | 


lished by Britton and Rose in 1923, deals 


with about two thousand species, to which | 


by this time many additions have been made. 
Cacti are rather actively cultivated on the 
Continent, particularly in Germany, Hol- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia. A Cactus Soci- 
ety, which was formed in ‘this country in 
1898, lasted only two years; however, a Cac- 
tus and Succulent Society, started last year, 
promises to do better. These plants are 
tather difficult to grow, for they require a 
certain combination of water-supply and sun- 
shine, which is peculiar to their native habi- 


Sub- | 


tat, and difficult to procure elsewhere. They | 


can resist cold but not damp. Our author 
corrects the mistaken idea that they do not 
make many roots. Very much the contrary. 
It is the large area over which, close under 
the surface of the soil, the water-seeking 
lateral roots spread out that determines the 
distance between the plants. Root measure- 


] 
| ments of two plants are given: in the more 
| remarkable case—a Barrel cactus—the dis- 
| tance from the plant to which the branch- 
ing roots could be traced was nearly 10ft. 

This cactus has its name from its shape. 

Growing to 3ft. high or more, it offers to 
| the ‘traveller who will cut off its top and stir 
| its contents well with a stick, a gallon or two 
| of liquid, colourless and tasteless, and in 
the desert, no doubt, sometimes fearfully 
| acceptable. 

From the cactus we pass for one moment 

to Globigerina ooze, and Dr. Boswell’s paper 
on Chalk. We all know Huxley’s famous 
explanation of the formation of chalk as a 
| cretaceous deposit, in fact virtually a fos- 
silized globigerina ooze. This will not do: 
the analogy ‘has proved a false one: and the 
facts which show it to be so are clearly and 
attractively set out by Dr. Boswell. 


T clxiii. 308 we called attention to a 
pamphlet by our correspondent Mr. 
LEeopotp A. VIDLER, reprinted from the 
Sussex Archaeological Collections, describ- 
ing finds in the excavations he has been car- 
rying out at a pottery site connected with 
the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, which was 
a feature of the neighbourhood of Rye 
throughout the Middle Ages. Mr. V1IpLEeR 
has now completed his task; the site is being 
closed down; and he gives us another paper 
(S.A.C., vol. Ixxiv.) with abundance of 
illustration, winding up his account both of 
kilns and pottery. He has found this spring 
a fourth kiln, better built than the others, 
and he has unearthed many more broken 
sherds and made further study of the types 
| of pottery and tthe potter’s methods. Some 
of the types, he has ascertained, have not 
been found in England before—for example, 
a ware, sun-dried and then painted white 
outside, on which white ground simple orna- 
ments were drawn with a brush in red. The 

| most interesting of the designs are a series 
incised upon the clay: vigorous figures of 
riders, horses, ships, fish and others. Mr. 
VivLER is inclined to explain the pots thus 
treated as the rejected results of some artist’s 
experiment. We are to suppose that he cut 
| his designs in the clay when soft, and that 
he took away with him the decorated pots 
| with which, after they had been baked, he 
was satisfied, and ordered the rest to be 


| buried. Two large pots with these incised 


designs are among the most considerable 
prizes of the excavation, and there are, be- 


| sides, specimens of slip decoration, parts of 


statuettes, a horse’s head, a toy duck, many 
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fragments showing the stamps the potters 
used, and also a few objects in metal. 
[* an article on Alcoholism in Mediaeval 
England in the October issue of the 
British Journal of Inebriety, Dr. J. D. Rol- 
leston remarks that the chief sources of in- 
formation concerning the prevalence of alco- 
holism in the Middle Ages are lay writers, 
especially poets such as Chaucer, Langland 
and Gower, historians such as William of 
Malmesbury, and_ ecclesiastics such as 
Anselm, Bede and Wycliffe. On the other 
hand, very little is to be gleaned from con- 
temporary medical works, though a few re- 
ferences to inebriety are to be found in the 
writings of John Arderne, the celebrated 
fourteenth-century surgeon. Dr. Rolleston 
gives examples of alcoholism (which in those 
days was due to consumption of ale or wine, 
spirits not being introduced as a convivial 
beverage until much later) among the medi- 
aeval clergy, nuns and pilgrims, as well as 
among the University students together with 
several quotations from the literature of the 
period which throw a lurid light on medi- 
aeval publican and _ taverns. 
with a comparison between the alcoholism 
of the Middle Ages with that of 
Greece and Rome, which had formed the sub- 
ject of a previous paper read by him before 
the Society for the Study of Inebriety. 


OW that authors of note, doctors, and 
even canons of the Church have taken 
to writing “‘ thrillers’’ and stories of mys- 


| ment referred to, 


He concludes | 


ancient | 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. — 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON 
PEELE. 
1. ‘The Hunting of Cupid.’ 


The theme of this pastoral and mythologi- 
cal play or masque may have been similar 
to the subject of one of the entertainments 
of the Suffolk and Norfolk Progress (1578)!, 
a description of which was written by Thomas 
Churchyard. In ‘the particular entertain. 
Venus and Cupid are 
thrust out of heaven and descend to earth. 
They meet a philosopher who taunts them, 
and Cupid runs away and wanders about the 
world. He goes to court, but is coldly re 
ceived and resumes his wanderings. He then 
meets ‘‘dame Chastitie and hir maydes, 
called Modestie, Temperance, Good Exercise, 
and Shamefastnesse,’’ who set upon him, 
handle him and finally ‘‘ tooke away his 
bowe and his quiver of arrows (the one 
headed with leade, and the other with golde) 
and so sent him like a _ fugitive away.” 
Chastitie gives Cupid’s bow to the Queen. 
Cupid then falls into evil company, Wanton- 
nesse and Riotte, and is saved by Chastitie. 
The compliment to the Queen lies in the 
fact that Elizabeth, by the power of her 


| chastity deprives Cupid of his power and its 


tery and detection, scholars and men of | 


learning are more likely ‘to find relaxation 
in reading them. One such which may be 
safely recommended to the most critical 
palate, is ‘ Mr. Clerihew, Wine Merchant,’ 
by Mr. H. Warner Allen, who is the lead- 
ing English authority on the wines of 
France. The mystery turns largely on the 
identification by the characters of tthe vint- 
age years of the rarer wines. It is a story 
with plenty of wit and irony in it, which 
the experts will enjoy as well as humble 
folk who divide wine into the good and the 
bad, the red and the white. The publishers 
are Messrs. Methuen, which is a _ rather 
happy circumstance, seeing that Lord Chan- 
cellor Methuen and Paul Methuen, our Am- 
bassador in Lisbon, made the treaty with 
Portugal which caused our forefathers to turn 
from claret to port in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A Portuguese wine was 
Methuen to celebrate this treaty. When did 
it cease to exist, or change its name? 


| show similar features. 


means of exercise—his bow and arrows. 

The fragments of ‘ Hunting of Cupid’ 
From the title and 
from scattered hints it is clear that Cupid, 
escaped and wandering about “‘ on the snowie 
browes of albion”’ is causing so much dam- 
age among the shepherds with his arrows of 
love, hate and jealousy that a hunt after 
him is necessary. The Queen is again the 
saviour of her people, and by the potency 
of her beauty deprives Cupid of his power: 

Cupid enraged to see a thousand boyes 

As faire as he sit shooting in her eies 

Fel downe, and she 

ie al his plumes and made her selfe 4 

an 

Suering him her true litle seruing man. 

‘The Hunting of Cupid’ by George Peele of 
Oxford. Pastoral (M.S.R.). 


Perhaps Peele shows himself a_ greater 
psychologist than the author of the enter- 


| tainment mentioned above in that he causes 


called | 








1 Given in Nichols: ‘ Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ Vol. ii, p. 64. 
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Cupid to lose his power not by the Queen’s 
chastity but by her beauty! 
2. ‘David and Bethsabe.’ Sc. vii, 114-158. 


On 1. 114, which gives the direction: 


Manet David, Enter widdow of Thecoa, i a 


A, Daniel remarks (Bullen: * Peele’ vol. ii, 
. 44, n. 2), ‘‘ One or more scenes are want- 
ing here; the loss deprives tthe scene with the 
widow of all motive: David has not banished 
Absalon or taken any course to avenge the 
death of Amnon.’’ If Mr. Daniel had con- 
sulted the scriptural version from which 
Peele got his material, he would have found 
that Peele had curiously reproduced a dis- 
crepancy in the Biblical narrative. In 
9 Sam. xiii, 37, we hear that Absalon fled 
the country after the murder of Amnon, and 
that David, far from banishing him, 
mourned for him and longed for his return. 
Yet, in 2 Sam. xiv, 13, the Widow of Thecoa 
reproves the King for not allowing his 
“banished one’’ to ‘return, pointing out 
that to God alone belongs revenge. Thus 
the attempts of Manly and Daniel to ex- 
plain the passage were really unnecessary. It 
is only another illustration of the fidelity 
with which Peele habitually followed his 
source—a fidelity that was usually uncritical 
and often absurd. 
3. ‘Arraignment of Paris.’ Prologue. 
There appears to have been some confusion 
in Peele’s mind as to the real cause of the 
fall of Troy. In lines 4-17 of the Prologue 
(Ed. W. W. Greg and H. H. Child), Ate, 
the speaker says : 
Beholde, I come in place and bring beside 
The bane of Troie: behold the fatall frute 
Raught from the golden tree of Proserpine. 
Proude Troy must fall, so bidde the gods 
aboue 
And statelie Iliums loftie towers be racet 
By conquering hands of the victorious foe: 
King Priams pallace waste with flaming fire 
baa thicke and foggie smoake, peircing the 
SkKle, 
Must serue for messenger of sacrifise 
T’appeaze the anger of the angrie heauens, 
At2 Priams younger sonne, the sheepeherde 
swaine, 
Paris th’unhappie organ of the Greekes. 
The prologue gives thus the reason for the 
fall of Troy which it is the object of the play 
to expand, i.e., the partiality of Paris’s 
judgement which, at the entreaty of Juno 
and Pallas, arouses the anger of the gods so 
that Paris is ordered to return to Troy. But 
the prologue then goes on to confuse the issue 








2 Quarto: “ And.” 
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| by providing a more essential cause of the 

| catastrophe : 

So loath and weerie of her heauie loade 

The Earth complains unto the hellish prince, 

Surcharged with the burden that she nill 
sustaine. 

Th’ unpartiall daughters of Necessitie 

Bin aydes in her sute: and so the twine 

That tholdes olde Priams house, the threede 
of Troie 

Dame Atrops with knife in sunder cuttes. 

(Il. 18-24). 

The sequence of events which caused the 
tragedy now is as follows: Tellus, too weak 
to bear the burden of so many people, peti- 
tions Pluto (‘‘ the hellish prince’’) to be re- 
lieved. Pluto agrees to help her by causing 
warfare on the earth and sends Ate (“ from 
lowest hell’’) with a golden ball (‘‘ from 
the golden tree of Proserpine ’’) to Ida. The 
judgement of Paris causes dissension, the 
case is referred to the divine Senate which 
punishes Paris by sending him back to Troy 
where his subsequent actions produce ten 
years’ warfare. 

That this complicated plan was not Peele’s 
original conception is evident from the 1589 
‘Tale of Troy.’ Here the cause is much 
more simple. Priam lived happily 

Till ’mong the gods I wot not what was he 

Envying tho this happiness to thee, 

Or goddess, or accursed fiend below, 

Conspiring thy Troys wrack and overthrow, 

(Bullen: ‘ Peele,’ Vol. ii, p. 243). 
gave Hecuba the terrible dream which caused 
her baby Paris to be thrown out of ‘Troy. 
The golden ball episode is explained thus: 

A wondrous strife and variance did befall 

Among the goddesses for a golden ball 

That some fell fury threw among them all. 

(Bullen: ‘ Peele.’ Ibid. p. 245). 
Paris returns to Troy because the news of 
his famous judgement has spread to Troy: 

Throughout the world the rumour being 

blown 

Of this event, the man was quickly known, 

And homeward comes forsooth to luckless 

Troy. (Ibid. p. 247). 
In this version of the ‘ Tale of Troy’ writ 
ten about 1580 there is thus no reference to 
Tellus, Pluto, Ate or to the sending home 
of Paris by the Senate of the Gods. It is 
obvious, as Peele himself points out, that 
' he neither knew what deity envied Priam or 
what fury threw the ball.3 In the second 


3 It is true that in the 1589 edition a gloss 
reads “ Ate throws the ball,” but this was prob- 
ably added when the play was edited for publi- 
' cation c. 1589. In 1580 all Peele knew was 


' that “ some fell fury ” threw the ball. 
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edition of the ‘Tale of Troy,’ published in | Babicomb, a small hamlet consisting of about 


1604 but written before 1595, Peele is much 
fuller on these points adding for instance to 
the lines: 


A sudden strife and variance did befall 
Among those goddesses for the golden ball. 


the lines: 


That Ate brought from hell, a fatal fruit, 
And threw among them at Dame Tellus’ suit, 
That all too weak her burden to sustain, 
To Saturn’s sons did of her load complain, 
Whose swelling womb the gods agreed to ease 
By slaughtering war a-land and wrecks by 
seas. (Ibid. p. 245). 

thus repeating the description of the events 

recorded in the Prologue to the ‘ Arraign- 

ment of Paris.’ 

It is obvious that between the writing of 
the first version of the ‘ Tale of Troy ’ (1579- 
80) and the composition of the ‘ Arraignment 
of Paris ’ (1581-4) Peele’s conception of the 
events leading to the fall of Troy changed 
materially. This justifies the suggestion of 
Larsen in ‘The Early Years of George 
Peele ’ (Transactions Royal Soc., Canada, p. 
294) that the ‘ Tale of Troy ’ reads like a first 
draft of the play. As far as I can make out 
Peele’s view of the matter differs in three 
essential ways from all the classical sources 
which he may have had occasion to consult: 

(1) The introduction of Atte as the thrower 
of the ball. 

(2) The introduction of Tellus as the first 
mover in the events leading to the fall of 
Troy. 

(3) The ordering of Paris to leave Ida and 
proceed to Troy. 

Peele rarely elsewhere shows himself 
original in the treatment of sources and this 
leads me to think that if an account of the 
Troy story antecedent to 1579 can be found, 
which includes the details mentioned above, 
it will prove to be the essential source of 
Peele’s play. 

Harotp M. Dow tine. 

Heathfield, 19, Fidlas Road, 

Llanishen, Cardiff. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 20, 63, 96, 130, 168, 204, 241). 


Parcnton. (SS. John Baptist and Andrew). 

From Mary Church we walked about a 
mile along the top of the cliff and came upon 
4 ‘Homer, Virgil, : Ovid, Euripides, Lucian, 
Apuleius. It differs also from Caxton and Lyd- 
gate. 


| 10 houses placed in one of the most seques- 
| tered and romantic situations 
| The houses are scattered without any rega- 
| larity in a hollow formed in the cliff and 
| opening immediately to the sea. 


I ever sav, 


In walk- 
ing on the cliff one looks down upon it all 


/of a sudden, and the appearance is very 


romantic. The descent to it is very steep 
houses are wholly elegant dressed  cot- 
The houses are cottages of very rustic 
appearance and_ placed within pretty 
gardens. The rock is bold and in many 


parts covered with ivy which has a 
pretty effect. The sea is very fine, 
From thence to Torquay the walk is 


about 2 miles. There are some delightful 
shady lanes near the latter place, which is 
a modern collection of houses placed under 
a high hill and fronting the beautiful Tor 
Bay with its beautifully diversified coast 
which seems from this place to encircle it 
entirely, the bay being surrounded by land 
entirely except a small outlet through which 
the sea comes. There are beautiful walks 
about Torquay, one especially ‘towards Tor 
Abbey winding up the rock on the West side 


| and passing through a fine shrubbery. Tor 
| Abbey is distant about a mile from Torquay. 


It is inhabited and forms now a large house 
having been repeatedly added to and modern- 
ized. Large portions however of the ancient 
Abbey are visible. A gateway leading to the 
Abbey Yard and the Abbey Barn are very 
perfect. The Gateway has a Tower. In 
the gardens are several ruined portions but 
so extremely shattered and ruinated that 


| the form of the building and the different 


parts can scarce be made out. There is one 
very good Norman doorway, placed between 
2 semi-circular arches. There are some stone 
coffins and gravestones of Abbots. The ruins 
are for the most part mantled with exceed- 
ingly fine and luxuriant ivy, and_ inter 


| spersed with ‘trees form a great ornament to 


the gardens. The present domestic chapel 
is very elegantly fitted up, according to the 
fashion of the Romish Church. 

About 3 miles further on the banks of Tor 
Bay is the village of Paignton. The Church 
of Paignton is a spacious structure consist- 
ing of a Nave with side aisles of equal 
height, north and south transepts, Chancel 
and Tower at the West end. The Tower 1s 
lofty and in its upper portion Rectilineat 
and very plain with a battlement and 4 
corner pinnacles. The lower part has on the 
West side a Norman doorway of good work 
with 3 bands of moulding enriched with the 
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yound knob, and double chevron ornaments, 
and with shafts having plain capitals. The 
Church is built of poor stone and is extern- 
ally entirely covered with stucco. 
Church has a battlement but no clerestory. 
The South porch has a stone groined roof 
with strong ribs which appear to be of E.E. 
character. The Church is neat within and 
the Nave is lofty and divided from its side 
aisles by plain pointed arches springing 
from strong octagonal piers. The windows 
are all Rectilnr. The side ones being mostly of 
4lights. That of the North Transept is fine 
and of 5 lights. The East and West win- 
dows are large but have been entirely de- 
prived of their tracery. The east window 
has shafts in the architrave. The chancel is 
divided from its aisles by wide contracted 
arches. The windows of the aisles of the 
Chancel are set in pairs and have very flat 
arches of a late period. The Pulpit is 
partly of stone with fine niches having crock- 
eted canopies, and handsome foliage with 
grapes painted and gilt. It has been re- 
paired with wood on one side, but in a mean 
and plain manner. The Font is octagonal 
but quite unornamented. There is an ele- 
gant wood screen to 'the North Transept with 
tracery and a band of foliage. But the prin- 
cipal ornament to the Church is a rich and 
beautiful stone screen in the South Transept 
of singular plan. It is divided into three 
compartments in the central of which is a 
doorway with flat contracted arch and rich 
bands of foliage with grapes. The side com- 
partments have also wider arches also of 
contracted form, beneath each of which is 
placed an Altar tomb of smaller size than 
common with the recumbent effigies of a man 
and woman somewhat mutilated, said to be 
the Kirkham family. The screen is of con- 
siderable depth and the ceilings under arches 
are richly groined & have pendants, and the 
side walls under the arches have fine pan- 
neling &c. The whole is a most rich assem- 
blage of tabernacle work and is covered 
nearly wholly with figures of angels, Saints 


and other images beneath elaborate crock- | 
There are also buttresses | 


eted canopies, 
with pinnacles in many parts of the screen, 
and on each side the central doorway is a 
buttress enriched with images beneath 
exquisite canopies with crockets and pin- 
nacles ranged one over the other. This 
screen 1s most deserving of attention and 


forms one of the most beautiful and elaborate | 


specimens of its period that can be met with. 
he period is rather late but there is no 
admixture of Italian work, or any bad taste 


The | 


| about it. The sides of the Altar tombs are 
beautifully wrought with niches with fine 
| crocketed canopies containing images. Under 
a window in the North aisle is a contracted 
| arch beneath which is a slab with the figure 
of a skeleton. Adjoining the south side of 
the Churchyard are some extensive ruins 
much covered with ivy. The general charac- 
ter of them appears to be Rectilinear and 
they seem to have been in some measure for- 
tified. There is a small Rectilinear tower 
at one corner. North of the Chancel is a 
| small doorway with ‘the soffit enriched with 
square flowers. The Chancel has an ancient 
Vestry on the S. side. The Tower contains 
a Clock and 6 bells. View of the Stone 
screen in Lysons, Devonshire. 


[Gould, p. 240; Stabb, i., pp. 99-100; 
‘Ch. Ant.,’ i., pp. 99-104]. 
Peter Tavy. June 2, 1852. 


The family likeness in the Churches of 
this district is remarkable. The Church 
has a Nave and Chancel, N. Aisle, 8S. Tran- 
sept, West Tower and §. Porch. The 
Chancel and Nave are undivided & the 
North arcade consists of 4 wide obtuse 
arches of granite with the common clus- 
tered piers. Some of the windows are 
pointed, & some square headed, and in some 
may be seen fragments of stained glass. The 
E. Window of the Aisle is of 3 lights. That 
of the Chancel a very bad modern one. 
There is a hagioscope on the S. cutting off 
the angle of the Transept and Chancel. The 
Arch opening to the Transept is mis-shapen, 
the Font has an octagonal bowl paneled. 

|The S. porch has a coved ribbed roof and 
the interior door is of Tudor form labelled 
with spandrels panelled. The Tower is of 
granite of 3 stages, embattled, with 4 large 
| octagonal pinnacles. The buttresses are 
withdrawn from the angles, the West win- 
| dow of 3 lights, and below a labeled door 
| with panelled spandrels. At the N.W. is a 
| turret. The Churchyard very pretty & 
| planted with fine Lime-trees. 

[Gould, pp. 241-2]. 

Petrrockstow. (St. Petrock). 

This Church has a tall west tower a body 
| with side aisles and no distinction of Chan- 
cel, and a South porch. The features are 
generally coarse and Perpendr., and the 
body is very short. The Tower has 4 plain 
pinnacles of octagonal form set on the 
battlement, in height 3 stages, divided by 
i square headed belfry windows 


| strings, 


| labeled and angular buttresses. It opens to 
‘the Nave by 


a contracted arch without 
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It is a heavy formal-looking building 





West window has lost its tracery. The West | with Nave and N. and 8. Aisles, Chancel 


doorway has the mouldings worked 
granite, and near its base is a worked stone 
resembling a cushion. The South porch is at 
the West end of the South aisle, which is 


in | 


| and the arcades on 


shorter and narrower than the others, but | 
there are 3 equal gables at the East end. | 
The walls are supported by large ugly but- | 
| of them is doubtful, possibly they may be 


tresses. The East windows of the Chancel 
and of the N. aisle are of 4 lights, the latter 
very large. Another window in the N. aisle 


is of 4 lights, in the South they are chiefly | ; ; 
3 | the piers octagonal and light with shafts 


square headed. The East window of the S. 
aisle is painted of 3 lights, & contains 
stained glass representing the Granville 
arms. The interior is ugly, both short, low, 
irregular, and disfigured with pews, though 
there are several ancient open seats which 
are rather plain, but exhibit some tracery. 
The South aisle appears an addition to the 
original plan and is much narrower than 
the other aisle, opening to the Nave by 2 
large granite arches, one very wide the other 
obtuse, with a plain pier between them, to 
the E. side of which is affixed a clustered 
column, to the W. an octangular one. The 
Nave is divided from the aisle by 3 pointed 


with S. Aisle. Tower on the N. of the Chan- 
cel a Porch S. of ‘the Nave. The Nave and 
the N. aisle are wide. The S. is narrower 
the 2 sides are dis. 
similar. On the N. are 3 very plain pointed 
arches, without mouldings and square coarse 
piers without capitals or imposts. The age 


late as in Wales where the impracticable 
material prevents the use of mouldings. On 
the S. are 3 good Perpendr. arches & pillars, 


attached to the alternate sides, having 
foliated capitals. The Roofs are of Waggon 
form. On the S. of the Nave the windows 
are of 4 lights, on the N. of 3 & square 
headed. 

There is an ascent of 2 steps to the Chan- 
cel which has a modern ceiling. Across the 
Chancel and S. Aisle is a very fine rood 


| Screen rich in tracery with arched compart- 
ments, fine foliage in the spandrels and vine 


leaf cornices. There is also a good parclose 


| on the S. having very good foliage in relief, 


arches with rude octagonal piers, the eastern | 


arch being the loftiest. The walls and piers 
covered with glaring whitewash. The whole 
has waggon roofs with ribs. In the N. aisle 
is a vine-leaf cornice, and the West portion 
of the South aisle has richer bosses. The 
east window of the S. aisle has the sill ex- 
tended as if for an altar. Near it is a 
small niche without a drain. At the east 
end of the N. aisle is an obtuse arched re- 
cess, also an arch in the wall for a tomb. 
There are brasses of the Rolle family but not 
early. One commemorates Henry Rolle and 
Margaret his wife who was of the Yeo 
family, near him are represented 10 sons 
kneeling near her 9 daughters. a.p. 1591. 
In the pavement are a few encaustic tiles. 
The Font is Norman, the basin square, on 
two sides of which is plain arch panneling, 
on the Western 2 wheels, sculptured, and the 
other side entirely plain. The 


in the spandrels. The Chancel opens to the 
S. Aisle by 2 Perpendr. arches like those S. 
of the Nave. On the S. side of the sacrarium 
is an ogee cinquefoiled piscina. The saerar- 
ium has been laid with fine encaustic tiles. 
The Tower on the N. of the Chancel opens to 
it by a plain pointed arch. On the FE. side of 
the Tower is a half arch now closed, which 
has Early English capitals and opened once 
to a Chapel or vestry now destroyed, the 
mark of ‘the roof being visible in the Tower 
wall. The Tower is massive and chiefly per- 


| pendr., having a 3 light belfry window, a 
_battlement and 4 crocketed pinnacles, an 


| octagonal turret at the N.E. angle. 


; the N. 
| figures of Sir R. C. 


stem is | 


cylindrical and ‘there are 4 smaller detached | 


The 
The 


columns, the whole on a square plinth. 
cover is debased Gothic woodwork. 
pulpit bears the date 1631. 

[Gould, p. 242]. 


St. Margaret. 26 Jan. 1857. 
A large Church differing in several par- 

ticulars from those just described, but 

having much of the Devonshire Perpendr. 


PILTON. 


There 
are gorgeous monuments N. and S. of the 
sacrarium of the Chichester family, that on 
very large and sumptuous with 
2 wives and children 
1627. The font has a plain octagonal bowl 
on stem raised on steps, its cover is of late 
woodwork with crockets, and is suspended by 
a pully from a loft having pannels on the 
under side of Elizabethan character. The 
Pulpit is a fine one of stone, of Perpendr. 


|character, on each side a canopied niche 
|with pinnacles, cornices of foliage, and 


set upon a light panneled octagonal shaft. 


|The Church is pued and galleried and has 


| a good sized organ. 


The roofs are newly 
covered with slate. The Priest’s door S. of 
the Chancel has fair mouldings and a h 

on corbels. The S. porch is embattled has 
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good moulded doorways, side windows, coved | 


roof and an ogee-headed stoup near the S. 
door. 
One pier on the S._ side 
strengthened by modern work. 
(Gould, p. 243; Stabb, i, pp. 102-4; * Ch. 
Ant.’ i, pp. 104-6]. 


has 


PiymoutH. Charles Martyr. 


This Church is remarkable as being one of 
the specimens of Church building of the 
time of Charles 2nd., and presenting on the 
whole much better architectural composition 
than might be expected from that period. 
The Church might (save for a few incon- 
gruities) pass for a late Perpendr, edifice of 
about Henry 8. It consists of a Nave with 
side aisles and a Chancel without Aisles. At 
the west end is a square tower crowned by a 
stone spire, the details of which are not 
good. The windows are generally speaking 
of tolerable Perpendr. tracery, but those at 
the East end of ‘the aisles and Chancels are 
an imitation of Decorated; that East of the 
Chancel is of 6 lights with a large wheel in 
the upper part. The interior is rather 
handsome and the pews, galleries, pulpit &c. 
are all of Gothic wood-work, the effect of 
which may be called good if such things must 
exist at all. The Nave opens to each aisle by 
3 wide pointed arches of granite upon the 
common piers so often described. The roofs 
are coved in panneled compartments, and 
the aisles are of equal height, but the side 


aisles do not reach to either extremity of the | 


Nave. The Church is full of modern monu- 
ments, amongst others to Dr. Carne, Vicar, 
and his wife, both of whom died of the 
Cholera in 1832. 

On the whole this Church must be looked 
upon with interest though not quite pure in 
architecture. 

[Gould, p. 243-6]. 

PLyMovuTH. St. 

This is perhaps the largest parish church 
in the Diocese of Exeter, & presents a good 
specimen of the Perpendr. style peculiar to 
the South-West of Devon and the County of 
Cornwall. 
granite, the scale is very large & the plan 
comprises a handsome West Tower, a very 
wide nave and Chancel with side aisles and 
a kind of transeptal aisle or chapel added on 
each side of the Nave. The Tower is ex- 


Andrew. 


tremely fine and lofty, having a battlement | 


and large octagonal turrets at the angles 
crowned by crocketed pinnacles & ‘two 
smaller pinnacles on each side set upon 


been | 


The whole is constructed of fine | 
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| head, but no west doorway. 
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buttresses which flank each of the belfry 
windows. On the second stage is a large 
niche & a 4 light window on the west side. 
There are North and South doorways which 
have some unusual panneling in the arch- 
The N. porch is 
set nearer to the east than usual. The in- 
terior is very imposing, from its great width 
as well as length, and has been repaired and 
fitted up in better taste than usual, the pews 
being low and uniform, and the only gal- 
leries are in the 'transeptal chapels so that 
the fine arches and pillars are left quite 
free. There is however a ludicrous over- 
fondness for granite displayed in the manner 
in which it has been coloured especially the 
coved roof which is coloured in imitation of 
granite contrary to common sense. The 
Nave has 6 large arches on each side, with 
the light piers of 4 shafts having worked 
capitals, all of granite & of the natural 
colour. There is no clerestory. The Chancel 
has 3 arches on each side, the piers of which 
have foliated capitals richer than those of 
the Nave the aisles extend to the East end. 
The Transeptal Chapels open each by 2 
arches with piers as the Nave. Beneath the 
galleries extended in these chapels are 
arches turned in real or pretended granite 
with worked spandrels. The windows are 
chiefly of 4 lights, and some have shafts to 
the arch mouldings. There is a_ gallery 
across the West end, containing a very large 
organ. 
T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 


YOULE OF CO. YORKS. 


QS looking through some papers left me by 

a distant relative, I came across the fol- 
lowing particulars of this old Yorkshire fam- 
ily, and venture to send them for publica- 
tion in the columns of ‘ N. and Q.,’ in case 
they are of interest to some reader who may 
claim descent from it. 


——. Youle, of County York, married and 
had issue: 

I. Abraham Youle, of Retford, clerk. 

Il. Edward Youle, of whom presently. 

III. Jane Youle, married Thomas Green, 
of Bentley, Co. Yorks, farmer. 

IV. Richard Youle, d. ante 1805, of Hay- 
wood, farmer, married Fanny, dau. of ——. 

Edward Youle, the second son, described 
in his will, dated 22 April, 1805, as of Stain- 


' forth, in the parish of Hatfield, County of 
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York, yeoman, married Jane, dau. of —, | 
| This is the last Will and Testament of me 
Jane Youle, b. 3 March, 1796, d. 5 March, | 
Will dated 10 Dec., 1869. She mar- 
of ——, and by him 
(who was b. 30 April, 1789, and d. 29 Sept., 


and had issue: 


1879. 
ried Edward Squire, 


1868) had issue: 


1. Edward Squire, b. 17 June, 1823, bapt. | 


17 July, 1823, in the Fish Street Chapel, 
Hull, and d. 28 Feb., 1880, 
House, Barkston Ash, Co. Yorks. 


with one of his’ brothers, as 


was dissolved on 6 May, 1861. 


states that: ‘‘ Clay and Squire gave up Sep- 
tember, 1855, and filed 
November, 1855.’ He married, 19 July, 
1860, at St. Columba Church, Killybegs, Co. 
Donegal, Georgina Frances, 6th 
James Hamilton, J.P., D.L., of Fintragh 


House, Killybegs, Co. Donegal, and by her 
at Fintragh 


(who was b. 9 July, 1838, 
House, and d. 12 Jan., 1920, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A.) had issue: 

(i) Georgiana S., bur. 7 Aug., 1861, in 
the Hull General Cemetery. 

(ii) Louisa S., bur. 12 Aug., 1861, in 
the Hull General Cemetery. 

(iii) Edward Hamilton S., b. 17 Dec., 
1867, at Burstwick, near Hull, d. 22 June, 
1931, at Kirksville, U.S.A. He married, 
25 Nov., 1913, at the Grace Episcopal 
Church in New York City, Helen Ogilvie, 
dau. of William and Jane Forsyth Ogilvie, 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, by whom he had 
issue, an only son: 

Edward Hamilton S., b. 12 Sept., 1915, 
at Bentonsville, Ark., U.S.A. 

2. William Squire, b. 25 Jan., 1827. 

3. Thomas Youle Squire, b. 26 July, 1829. 

4. Jane Squire, b. 21 July, 1831. 

5. Annie Squire, b. 23 Dec., 1833; mar- 
ried Charles John Stephenson Jackson, b. 
2 Dec., 1818, by whom she had issue: 

i. Egerton Charles Jackson, b. 11 July, 
1870. 

ii. Rosalie Dora Squire Jackson, b. 24 
Dec., 1871. 


6. Sarah Squire, b. 8 July, 1836. 


at Miami, 


their petition 24 


dau. of 


at Barkston | 
He was 
in business in Hull as an iron merchant, | 
and, according to some notes amongst his 
papers, which I have, commenced as such in | 
September, 1855, and went into partnership 
“* Squire 
Bros.,’’ 13 Aug., 1858, but the partnership 
Apparently 
he, or possibly his father, was in a similar 
business previously, as another paper I have 


| Granted 


—$—$—$—— 


Will of Edward Youle. 


Edward Youle, of Stainforth in the parish 

of Hatfield in County of 

York Yeoman made as 
Dated 22 April 1805 follows.— First — I give 
and devise all my real 
Estate situate within the 

arish of Kirk Bramwith 
in the said County of York unto my dear wife 
Jane for and during the term of her natural 
life and from and after her decease I give and 
devise the same real estates situate within the 
parish of Kirk Bramwith aforesaid unto and 
for the use of my daughter Jane Youle her 
heirs and assigns for ever, but in case my 
daughter Jane Youle shall happen to die in 
the life time of My said dear wife without 
leaving issue of her body lawfully begotten 
then and in that case but not otherwise I give 
and devise all my said real estates situate and 
lying within the said parish of Kirk Bram. 
with subject to the life estate of My said dear 
wife Jane unto and equally amongst my 
brother the reverend Abraham Youle of Ret- 
ford in the County of Nottingham Clerk, My 
sisters Jane the Wife of Thomas Green of 
Bentley in the County of York farmer and 
Fanny the widow of Richard Youle late of Hay- 
wood, farmer deceased and my niece Susanna 
Slater to hold to them in equal shares and 
proportions and to take as Tenants in com. 
mon and not as joint Tenants. Item.—I give 
and bequeath all my lands hereditaments and 
premises situate at Stainforth within the 


| parish of Hatfield aforesaid to my said dear 


wife Jane To hold to her my said dear wife 
Jane her heirs and assigns absolutely for ever 
charged and chargeable nevertheless and sub. 


| ject and liable to the payment of all my debts 


| and funeral expenses. 


And lastly I give devise 
and bequeath unto my said dear wife Jane 
all other my real estates not herein given or 
disposed of To hold to her my said dear Wife 
Jane her heirs and assigns for ever and I also 
give and bequeath to her all my Goods Chat- 
tels personal Estate and effects of what nature 
or kind soever or wheresoever the same may 
be To hold to my said dear Wife her executors 


| administrators and assigns absolutely forever 


And I constitute her my said dear Wife sole 
executrix of this my last Will and Testament 


| hereby revoking all Wills at any time hereto- 


fore made. In Witness whereof I the said Ed- 
ward Youle have to this my last Will and 
Testament set my hand and seal this twenty 


| second day of April in the year One thousand 


eight hundred and five 
(signed) Edwd Youle L.S. 


Signed sealed published and declared by the 
said testator as and for his last Will and 
Testament in the presence of us who in his 
presence at his request and in the presence 
of each other have hereunto subscribed our 
names as  Witnesses:—(Signed) William 
Marsdin Senr. William Marsdin Junr. Willm 
Beckitt. 
Hy. Firzceratp REYNOLDS. 
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—— 


MORE EARLY AMERICAN PUBLICA- | 
| wedded husband, a cup of ‘‘ hot-pot.’’ 


TIONS OF BLAKE (See also 12 S. xi. 
128; clx. 98).—Prior to the publication of 
Gilchrist’s biography in 1863, American re- 
ferences to William Blake are very uncom- 
mon, and publications of his writings exceed- 
ingly rare. All so far discovered have been 
recorded and discussed in Keynes’s Biblio- 
graphy ; and in articles by S. Foster Damon 
in Modern Language Notes, June, 1930; and 
by myself in the same periodical, January, 
1932, and The Times Literary Supplement, 


Feb. 23, 1933. The earliest publications of | 


poems traced were in a Swedenborgian maga- 
zine for September, 1842, and a schoolbook 
of 1843. 

Recently two more inclusions of Blake’s 
poems in little annuals for children have 
turned up, of great interest, since they con- 
firm the evidence of the schoolbook that the 
‘Songs ’ were thought to be suitable for real 
children, not merely those “‘ fit to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
of the 
item 193, Mr. H. C. Houlton pointed 
out, under the heading ‘ Blake’s American 
Debut ?’ that the two poems, ‘ The Little Boy 
Lost’ and ‘The Little Boy Found,’ appear 
in the Child’s Gem for 1845 (edited by Mrs. 
§. Colman; Boston,T. H. Carter and Com- 
pany, 1183, Washington Street; issued 
1844) at p. 69, signed ‘‘ W. Blake.”” Exam- 
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ing the church, was handed, by her newly- 
The 
contents of the cup have been described as 
having the appearance and taste of brewer’s 
yeast. This custom has been kept in Whit- 
burn for a considerable period, and the vil- 
lagers claim that it is found nowhere else. 
There appears to be no account anywhere 
to give explanation of its origin. 
H. Askew. 


'} AJOR-GENERAL EDMUND LUD- 


LOW: HIS ‘‘ LETTERS.’’—The auth- 
orship of the pamphlets published in Am- 
sterdam 1691-95 bearing this soldier’s name 


| on the title-pages has long been a vext ques- 


tion: the following note taken from Cata- 


| logue No. 120 (1953) published by Messrs. 
| Grafton and Co., Holborn, p. 12, is of con- 
| siderable interest :— 


In Catalogue 59 | 
Argosy Book Stores, N.Y., under | 


| of an Apoplexy, 1696.” 


ination of several other annualettes edited by | 
Mrs. Colman (whose first name was Pamela) | 
in the New York Public Library, revealed | 


that the year before, in the Little Keepsake 
for 1844 (edited by Mrs. S. Colman, Boston ; 
published by T. H. Carter and Co.) at pp. 
Q3f, appeared (without title) ‘A Cradle 
Song.’ It is quoted in full in a story called 
‘The Baby,’ where a small child, seeing a 


baby, asks her mother: ‘‘ May I sing that | 


little son 
Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence’ ’’? and is per- 
mitted to do so. 

This is perhaps a good place to record that 


to her that I learnt in William | 


the earliest American poem about Blake, | 
‘The Fairy’s Funeral,’ really appeared in | 
the New York Mirror, June 21, 1834 (not, as | 


misprinted, 1831). 


There is some possibil- | 


ity it may have partly inspired Poe’s ‘ Island | 


of the Fay.’ 
THoMAs OLLIVE Masport. 


“TOT-POT ’: SURVIVAL OF AN OLD 
“MARRIAGE CUSTOM. — At a mar- 
tiage celebrated recently at St. Mary’s, 
Whitburn, Co. Durham, the bride, on leav- 


The three pamphlets bearing Gen. Ludlow’s 
name have always been considered to be pseu- 
donymous, but neither in the British Museum 
General Catalogue or in Halkett and Laing is 
there any suggestion as to their true autior- 
ship. The first tract |“ A Letter from Maj-Gen 
Ludlow to Sir E. S.” &c. 1691] in this volume 
bears a contemporary MS. note on the title 
as follows: “‘ Tho. Percival, a Cambridgeshire 
Solicitor and Author of Ludlow’s Letters died 
It has been found im- 
possible to verify this statement in any way, 
Percival being unknown to the ordinary re- 
ference book, but it raises an interesting ques- 
tion and perhaps further research may lead 
to his identification. ; 

C.. €. 


ETTERS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.- 

In the Catalogue No. 28 (Oct. 15, 1933) 

of the Cabinet Victor Degrange, I see offered 

two autograph letters of John Quincy 

Adams, which are summarized therein as 
follows : 


1. A Stratford Caning, envoyé extraordin- 
aire de la Grande-Bretagne, Washington, 22 
mai 1823: Il l’informe que M. Kinggols, officier 
de police du district Colombia, est sur le point 
de partir pour Canada, a la poursuite de Benja- 
min French qui s’est récemment évadé de 
prison et sans doute réfugié au Canada. _ Il 
prie done son correspondent de fournir & M. 
Kinggols tous les renseignements qui pourraient 
laider dans cette entreprise. 

2. Craven Street, 11 mai 1817: Il prie son 
correspondant de remercier pour lui les com- 


| missaires désignés pour la célébration de l’an- 
| niversaire de |’élection de Westminster qui ont 


bien voulu l’inviter & assister 4 cette célébra- 
tion; malheureusement il sera parti pour la 
campagne & cette époque et ne pourra avoir le 
plaisir de se rendre & cette invitation. 


O. F. Basier. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ISPOSAL OF ‘THE STOCKS” BY 
WILL. — The following is an extract 
from a Fernhurst (Sussex) will of 1545: 
My wife shall have the Stocks and a half 
during her lite, she to maintain them and 
after her life to remain to William son of 
Richard Hoggsfleshe and he to see them kept 
and maintained for ever. 
The following questions arise: 
1. Were stocks ever private property ? 
2. How could they have any pecuniary 
value? 
3. What is the meaning of ‘‘and a half’? 
4, 1s the reference possibly to some 
“stocks’’ other than the primitive appliance 
so-called ? 
CHARLES STRACHEY. 


JHE CHRISTMAS SHIP.—In a book on 

Christmas folk-lore is the following 
statement: ‘‘The Christmas ship, another 
old German custom, scarcely yet naturalized 
among us. Of its origin we have no account, 
etc.”’ 

No explanation as to what the custom of 
a Christmas ship actually is, is given in the 
book. Perhaps some reader could tell me 
something about ‘‘ Christmas ships ”’ either 
in Germany or England or elsewhere. The 
ship would seem to be a vehicle for gifts, 
from the context of the article. There are 
two or three carols about ships, ‘‘1I saw 
three ships come sailing by,”’ etc., but they 
do not explain the custom. 

WMV. 

NIMALS IN ENGLISH LAWSUITS.— 

Could any reader ‘tell me if there. were 
lawsuits brought against animals in Eng- 
land? if so, when? In France, Switzerland, 
etc., animals were often brought to trial, 
sentenced or acquitted, and even hanged, for 
their ‘‘crimes’’—as late as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century in France. 


Pom. V. 


[Cows on trial were dealt with in these 
columns in vol, clvi., and in the course of the 
correspondence the following works were men- 
tioned: ‘ The Trial of Animals, a little known 
chapter of Mediaeval Jurisprudence ’ by Hamp- 
ton L. Carson—in Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia lvi, pp. 
410-15 (information of Mr. A. Eta of Boston, 
Mass.); and ‘The Criminal Prosecution of 
Animals’ by E. P. Evans (Mr. Heron-AL.en). 
In an earlier correspondence on this subject 
(vol. exlvii.) Mr. Sevr-Weeks mentioned the 
chapter ‘The Ox that Gored’ in Sir J. G, 


| Frazer’s ‘ Folk Lore in the Old Testament’ and 
also Baring Gould’s ‘Curiosities of Olden 
| Times’; and Mr. G. Kenneta StRUGNELL gave 
| Pollock and Maitland’s ‘History of English 
| Law,’ vol. ii, 473, Holdsworth’s ‘ History of 
| English Law’ vols. ii and iii and Stephen’s 
‘History of Criminal Law.’ References in ‘N, 
and Q.’ are; 2.8. vii, 278, 343; xii, 510 (Animals 
executed for murder); 8 S. xii, 48, 115, 174, 334 
| (trials in the Middle Ages); 98S. viii. 110 (tried 
and sentenced) ]. 


YDDIAL CHURCH, HERTS.: A DES. 

CRIPTION. — In 1789 an anonymous 
author published a ‘ Descriptive Sketch of 
Wyddial,’ which included notes on_ the 
church and its monuments. This sketch is 
said to have appeared in the Topographer 
for 1789, but a careful search of the four 
volumes of that work has not revealed it. 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixiii. p. 
19, 1793, H. G. Oldfield, in a short account 
of Wyddial Hall, reveals himself as_ its 
author. A part of this sketch was published 
in the local Hertfordshire Mercury in 1913: 
but I am anxious to see the complete article. 
I should be very grateful if anyone could put 
me in touch with a copy. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


‘ LATIER DAY LEAVES.’ —- ‘ Robert 
Buchanan,’ by Harriett Jay, contains 
many references to, and extracts from, 
‘Latter Day Leaves.” When was this pub- 
lished, and who is the author? The British 
Museum authorities cannot trace it. 


Horace WynpHAm. 


ERALDIC: IDENTIFICATION OF 
ARMS SOUGHT. — On an iron fire- 
back in Sussex. ‘‘ A chevron between three 
suns.’ Crest: A Paschal Lamb _ looking 
backwards. Motto: Lux Dei ibi salus. 


F. L. 


INETEENTH-CENTURY FASHIONS.— 
1. Was a crimson silk handkerchief (gen- 
erally tucked in the front of an evening 
waistcoat) ever really the fashion amongst 
well-dressed men of the upper classes? I 
seem to remember lingering specimens in the 
1880’s or -90’s, but think they were not then, 
at any rate, considered good form. 

2. Another sartorial fact which I recall 
was the wearing of gaiters with livery by 
some coachmen, in place of top-boots and 
breeches, or trousers. In my time, at least, 
this wearing of gaiters was usually confined 
to small establishments—the doctor or lady 
with a one-horse brougham, lesser squires, 
and yeoman families. Was this from mod- 
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and esty or false economy or merely a little old- | even convince Lord Raglan! 
Iden fashioned ? —_ | Y. 
‘lish wv “| TONG FAMILY OF JAMAICA. — Lord 
y of ()XFORD CIRCUS.—When was ‘‘ Oxford Henry Thomas Howard-Molineux How- 
1en’s Circus” definitely adopted as a place- | ard, brother of Bernard, 12th Duke of Nor- 
mS name? The earlier name of Regent’s Circus | folk, married, in 1801, Elizabeth, daughter 
334 is ignored in the books on London I have con- | of Edward Long, Chief Judge of the Vice- 
r'ed sulted. The maps and guides I have at hand | Admiralty Court, Jamaica. Wanted: In- 
give *‘ Regent’s Circus ’’ in 1881, 1897 and | formation as to this family of Long, and 
ES 1900, and ‘‘ Oxford Circus’ in 1891, 1902 | the name of the wife of the Judge. 
pee (with tube station so named) and 1911. So | P. D. M. 
_ it looks as if “ Regent’s Circus’ was the | oe . ; . va 
the regular name with an occasional variant up | OW NSHEND.—Lieut.-Col. Cecil Forester, 
hij to 1900, and between 1900 and 1902 ‘‘ Ox- M.P., of Rossall, Salop, married Anne, 
8 ford Circus’ became the only name, the daughter and co-heir of Robert Townshend 
oher other being dropped. | os died in 1825). Their son was Cecil, 1st 
¥ V. R._ | Baron Forester. Of what family was Rob- 
. | ert Townshend ? 
a a ge THE WIFE, THE SISTER, | PP DM. 
; AND THE MOTHER. — In a Lithv- | YHRISTOPHER CONWAY. — Wh ; 
ts ‘. : Ae | NWAY. oO was 
shed a7 folk-song I find some lines, where the | this man, whose daughter, Sarah (liv- 
dead says: ‘* My wife went with me over | ;,, in 1671) m. John es f Boyl 
15 : the field, my poor sister went to the church- | (4° poscomm ; f the Rt , ey Ed ce 
icle. door, but my mother went with me into the | common (son Of the Ht. Mev. Edwar 
put 2 D aa Z | King, Bishop of Elphin), by whom she had 
grave. oes this idea occur also in other | | i A " a 
is eid tnlent a dau., Anne, who m. Dominick French, of 
. © OFB | ee: _— Co. renga a a he Po 
at ated to the Conways, of Castle Conway, Co. 
heal JIMBORNE MINSTER: HOUSELING | Kerry, who appear to have been descended 
stad CLOTHS: CHRISM JUG.—The place | from the Conways of Bodrhyddran, Pem- 
om, of the altar-rails in this fine old church is | brokeshire? Particulars of his ancestry 
pub- taken by moveable wooden benches which are | (and also the name and parentage of his 
tish stated to be of the Commonwealth period, | wife) would be much appreciated. 
_ they are ordinarily covered by white | Epwarp Gray. 
ouseling cloths. Do any other churches | . : oye ann ee 
. still retain their wooden Cashes. which are | OLONEL ADAMS, GOV ERNOR OF 
OF a relic of the time when the Holy Table stood | MARYLAND.—What was his Christian 
fire- in “the body of the Church ” ? | name, and what is known of him? He is 
hree In the library of Wimborne Minster is | Teferred to in the Historical Manuscripts 
cing shown a metal chrism jug which was found | Commission Report on the MSS. of R. R. 
some years ago hidden in the rafters. Un- | Hastings as sailing from Portsmouth in the 
; fortunately, there is no account of it in the Albrough ketch on 17 Jan., 1691/2 “‘ to take 
excellent little handbook which is sold in the | PSsession of his government of Maryland.” 
Si church. Are examples rare? | R. BrncHam ADAMs. 
gen- 
ring on | (YHARLES H. BENNETT, ARTIST. — I 
ngst ROBIN HOOD (See ante p. 99).—The quo- | should be greatly obliged if any corres- 
~» tation at this reference is of intriguing | pondents could furnish me with some par- 
the Interest in the light of the opinion given | ticulars of an artist named Charles H. Ben- 
hen, to the British Association by Lord Raglan, | nett. He lived about the middle of the nine- 
that Robin Hood was a figment of the imag- | teenth century. He wrote some, and illus- 
call imation. Where is the ‘‘ record,’? and who | trated many, children’s books which were 
by was the writer of the ‘‘ life,’? which states | published by Griffith and Farran, St. Paul’s 
and that “ Robin Hood and his men shot thir- | Churchyard. Examples of his books are: 
ast, teen persons and buried them in St. Mich- | “The Nine Lives of a Cat,’ ‘ Shadows,’ and 
aad ael’s churchyard, Nottingham ’’? Does the | his last work, ‘ Lightsome and the Little 
ady cross-bow bolt bear any marks which would | Golden Lady.’ Any information with re- 
Tes, tefinitely identify it as having been Robin | gard to the man himself, his family, or his 
node ood’s? Evidence on these points may works, will be very acceptable. I have 
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heard that he was for a time on the staff of 
Punch. I donot know what name the initial | 
H represents. 
Epwarp J. ForsE. | 
Treberfydd, Surrey | 
ORSE-SHOE TRIAL AT LANCASTER. | 
—It is stated in the Manchester City | 
News Notes and Queries, in 1879, by the late 
Mr. John Plant, that there was at that time 
in the Peel Park Museum at Salford, a large 
painting entitled ‘The Celebrated Horse 
Shoe Trial at Lancaster,’ by G. Rippingelle, 
a Liverpool artist. The picture is said to 
contain a_ portrait of Henry Brougham, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor, and many other | 
leading lawyers. Can anyone give particu- 
lars of this trial, of which nothing appears 
to be known locally? It is suggested that the | 
picture was painted between 1815 and 1820. 
Is there any engraving of it known? 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 


OUISE PETRONELLA SIMPSON. — 
Wanted: particulars of her birth or bap- 
tism ; also date and place of marriage of her 
parents (about 1830 to 1833). Name of 
father not known. Surname of mother be- 
lieved to be Boullogne, or Boullong. South- 
ern county probable, or near a port. 


H. St. Joun Dawson. « 


PORTRAIT OF THE HON. ROBERT 

PRICE, BARON OF THE ExX- 
CHEQUER, 1714. — I should be glad to 
know the name of the present owner of the 
portrait of this man, painted by Bartholo- 
mew Dandridge and engraved by King, for 
the title-page of ‘The Life of the Honble. 
Robert Price, of Geeler, Co. Denbigs.,’ pub- 
lished by the appointment of the family by 
EK. Curl, 1734. 


LrEonarpD C. PRICE. 


wrt: SOURCE OF LINES WANTED.— 
“Who list to hunt? I know where is an 
hinde.” 
“Noli me tangere, for Caesar’s I am: 
And wild for to hold though I seem tame.” 


In what poem of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s (sup- 
posed to refer to Anne Boleyn) can these lines 


be found? 
H. H. W. 


[The first line and the final couplet of a son- 
net at p. 48 of Sir E. K. Chambers’s 
‘Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse.’ 
The reference is Egerton MS. 2711. In a note 
the editor mentions that the hind has been sup- | 
posed to refer to Anne Boleyn, but adds that | 
the sonnet is partly adapted from Petrarch, 
Sonetto clvii.]. 


/on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
| the paper was entitled The Weekly Medley 


| Medley and Literary Journal. 


Replies. 


BI-LINGUAL NEWSPAPERS. 
(clxv. 245). 


HE Flying-Post; or, The Weekly Medley, 
French and English, was_ the Sat- 


| urday issue of the Flying-Post, or Postmaster, 


which from this date, Oct. 5, 1728, ceased 
its Saturday publication, and appeared only 
After No. 4%, 


simply; and Nos. 57-83, tthe last, The Weekly 
It finally 
expired on May 2, 1730. 

J. H. Burn, in his catalogue of the Hope 


| Collection, ascribes the conduct of the paper 
| to James Moore Smith (or Smyth), who also 


wrote in the Inquisitor and the Daily Jour- 
nal. Thus the ‘ Society of Gentlemen” 
would be a polite fiction. 

As to your correspondent’s second query 
about the existence of any other bilingual 
newspapers, it appears from entries in the 
Journals of the House of Commons that there 
was an edition of the London Gazette issued 
in French, but “‘ whether this was a regular 
or only occasional publication seems doubt- 
ful, although the entries would lead us to 
infer that it was regular.’’ (I quote from 
‘The History of British Journalism,’ by A. 


| Andrews). 


Besides this I know of one other: The 


| News Journal English and French, which, 
| from No. 19, was continued as The English 


and French News Journal. The Bodleian 
has Nos. 3-31, Mar. 14-Sept. 26, 1723. This 
is a three-page folio—two columns to a page, 
the first being English, the second French. 


R. T. MrForp. 
Bodleian Library. 


I remember to have seen (ca. 1927) some 
numbers of a Journal Oc written partly in 
French, partly in Provengal. 

O. F. B. 


LEMENT: PARRY: RADCLIFFE 
(clxv. 209, 245).—There is a pedigree of 
Parry of Tywyssog in vol. vi of ‘ Powys 
Fadog,’ 430, etc., according to which John 
Parry had one son, Thomas, by Mary Gif- 
fard, and one son John, and nine daughters 
by his second wife, Elizabeth ——. Of the 
daughters, Mary, the eldest, married Chris- 
topher Ince; Catherine married D. Jones 
of Bagillt Hall, Co. Flint.; Anne married 
Colonel Anderton of Euxton Hall [sic]; Jane 
died a nun; and Clementina married the 
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Hon. ——. Ratcliffe [sic]. The pedigree 
covers seven pages and may include details 
not in Griffith’s book, which I have not 
sen. Your correspondent will notice the 
name of Anne’s husband, as given in this 
pedigree, and know whether it can possibly 
be correct. I suppose not. 
R. S. B. 


MANS BARONETCY (clxv. 244). — The 
answer is that the limitation of this 
baronetcy contained a special remainder, fail- 
ing heirs male of the body, to Sir Horace 
Mann’s brother, Geoffrey, whose son Horace 
succeeded. See G. E. C., ‘ The Complete 
Baronetage,’ vol. v. p. 103. 


k. S. 5B. 


William MOORE WOOLER (clxv. 244). 
—William Moore Wooler was a pupil of 
William Hey, of Leeds. He also studied 


| 
| 


of the Sublime 
C. C. 


MABY; QUEEN OF SCOTS (clxv. 244).— 
Scotland was first consolidated into a 


vagaries of the servants 
Porte. 


| single realm after Malcolm Ceann-mor had 


defeated and slain Macbeth at Lumphannan 


|on 15 Aug., 1057. During his reign (1058- 


| 


| of Scotland, 


der Sir Astley Cooper and other celebrities | & 
yn y "i | of her father, King James V, and was never 
| known by any other title, either officially 


at Guy’s Hospital. After qualifying as a 
Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries, 
in 1817, he practised successively at Batley, 
Derby, and Dewsbury. He was the author 
of ‘The Philosophy of ‘Temperance,’ ‘ Bul- 
lin Truths in the Concrete,’ ‘ Physiology of 
Education,’ ‘ Philosophy of Happiness,’ and 
other works on hygiene and social medicine. 
He died 19 Feb., 1873, at the 
seventy-eight. The late Sir Clifford Allbutt, 
K.C.B., M.D., was his nephew. There is a 
short obituary notice of Mr. Wooler in the 
British Medical Journal of April 26, 1873, 
p. 480. 
W. J. Brsnop. 


JAR AND PRE-HISTORY (clxv. 229, 


| or colloquially. 


1093) he is variously styled Rex Scotia, King 
and Rex Scotorum, King ot 
Scots. His successors on the throne were 
similarly styled, and occasionally as Kings 
of Alba; but Robert I, the Bruce, is never 
described as otner than King of Scots, ex- 
cept occasionally as King of Alban. From 
the accession of Robert III in 1390, the 
sole title of the Scottish monarch was King 
of Scots, until the union of the crowns in 
1603, when James VI became King of Hng- 
land, Scotland, France and Ireland. Mary 
Stuart became Queen of Scots on the death 


The suggested insertion of 


| of the definite article cannot be entertained. 


age of | 


| her mirth was laid aside for that night. 


250). — Lt.-Colonel Deneys Reitz, late | 


Ist Royal Scots Fusiliers, mentions in his 
‘Trekking On’ (London: Faber and Faber, 


Ltd., 1935) pp. 294-295, that at Calais, in | 


October, 1918, he met ‘‘ an old 
colonel of Engineers,’ who 
showed me some Roman coins he had found in 
the Argonne, which looked as new and shining 
as if they had been minted the day before. 
They bore the head of the Emperor Hadrian 
and a woman’s figure on the obverse side. 

A Roman villa was discovered at Walton- 
on-the-Hill, Surrey, in the course of digging 
trenches for training purposes. 


American 


The professional zeal of a subaltern caused | 


some damage to the remains before they were 
observed by his superior officer . . . (Surrey 
Arch. Coll. vol. xxix. 1916, p. 11). : 

The archaeologist’s greatest debt to the late 
war is in the Near East, as his work in quest 
of knowledge is no longer disturbed by the 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


Sir James Melvil, in ‘The Memoires’ 
always, when mentioning Mary in the early 
part, speaks of her as Queen of Scotland; 
after the announcement of the birth of her 
son James to Queen Elizabeth we have: ‘‘ All 
All 
present marvelling whence proceeded such a 
change, for the queen did sit down, putting 
her hand under her cheek, bursting out to 
some of her ladies, That the Queen of Scots 
was Mother of a fair son, while she was but a 
barren stock.’’ In the index it is ‘‘ Mary, 
Queen of Scotland.’’ On the title-page, 
““ Mary Queen of Scots.’’ 

J. F. M. 


E MADONNA DELL’ IMPRUNETA 
(clxv, 244).—Muirhead’s ‘ North Italy ’ 
says that at the monastery of the Impruneta 
(in Pineta?) there is on the rich marble 
altar a venerated Byzantine portrait which 


| cried out when it was dug out of the earth. 


The Impruneta is near Tavernuzze, in the 
contorni of Florence. 
A. Francts STEvART. 


LAVERY IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 
(clxv. 244).—Is not the best account of 
the tyranny of slavery about the time of 
Nero, in the Cena Trimalchionis of Pet- 
ronius ? 
A. Francis STEUVART. 
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)IRE-ENGINES (clxv. 208, 247).—In 1722 


| catalogue, 10351, aaa. 50. 


John Bastard, of Blandford, delivered a | 


fire-engine to the Corporation of Lyme Regis 
which would ‘‘ throw water over any house 
in the town.’’ Bastard’s own drawing of 
this engine is before me, with explanatory 
notes. It, and his complete specification, I 
found in a wooden chest in Lyme Town Hall, 
with many other documents of interest. 
These I am placing in a portfolio, which will 
go into Lyme’s Museum. The total cost, 
with 30ft. of leather pipe, was £7 18s. 

John Bastard was very illiterate, but had 
a natural genius for engineering and archi- 
tecture. His mis-spellings of English are 
almost as ingenious as his designs. After 
the great fire of 1731, which almost burnt 
Blandford to the ground, John and his 
brother, William Bastard, were the archi- 
tects of all the principal buildings in the 
town, where ‘they still survive. 

His best memorial is an exquisite classic 
portico—a perfect gem—given by himself to 
the town in 1760. It stands at the S.W. 
corner of the churchyard. 

C. WANKLYN. 


PAMILY SOCIETIES (clxiv. 9, 52, 87, 
156, 249, 321). — (a) Wing family. 1 
shall be glad to Know in what county in Eng- 
land the Wing family of ‘‘ The Wing Fam- 
ily Association,’’ originally lived. There 
were several of that name, in past years, in 
Co. Oxon, as I know, after seeing a number 
of original parish registers, and all the tran- 
scripts of remaining parishes. 

As far as I can ascertain, Kelly’s 1924 
Directory of the county does not contain the 
name of Wing. 

I give a few Sothams, the descendants of 
whom, through their Wing connection, should 
be entitled to belong to the above Family As- 
sociation. 

Thomas Sotham (family changed name 
from Southam about 1777), a _ farmer, 
auctioneer, and estate agent, of Woodstock— 
of the Wootton family—married, as his first 
wife, on 27 Feb., 1827, Frances Wing, of 
Steeple Aston, and their second child, Row- 
land Sotham, went to the U.S.A., and was 
living there in 1894, I do not know where. 
Another son, Frederick, was living at 
Detroit in 1895; and, I was told some years 
ago, that the youngest son, Albert, followed 
his brothers. One daughter and one son had 
Wing as one of their Christian names. The 
late Mr. W. Wing’s ‘ Annals of Steeple Bar- 
ton, Co. Oxon,’ 1886, were reprinted in the 
Oxford Chronicle. See British Museum 


| of Southam 


He also wrote 
‘Annals of Steeple Aston,’ 1875. 

(b) Southam family. There is some sort 
Family Association held in 


| Ohio, the members of which are in no way 


connected with the Sothams; or with my 
family, except as below. 


From 1919 to 1925, I had correspondence 


| with Mrs. Warren E. Sigworth, of Bay Vil- 


| I did not receive a reply. 


| Parish Registers of Rushbury, 


lage, Cleveland, Ohio. She stated that she 
was a daughter of the late Thomas Corbett 
Southam, who was born at Bennetts Corner, 
Ohio, in 1840, and whose father, William 


Southam, was baptized at Quinton, Co, 
Gloucester, 5 July, 1795. All this re Wil- 
liam I knew from my Quinton register 
notes. William lived in Bayswater district, 


London; he was a direct descendant of our 
common ancestor, who died in 1601. I gave 
Mrs. Sigworth a complete direct pedigree as 
far back as the late sixteenth century. 

I received a long letter from her (but can- 
not be certain if it was in 1920-1 or 1925) in 
which she quoted a description of a meeting 
at which an address on the Southams of 
Ohio was given. It may have been intended 
for a local newspaper. 

‘The first reunion of the Southam-Gould- 
Blodgett families was held at the house of 
E. C. Southam, July 4, a very pleasant day 
was spent, and a goodly number were pre- 
sent. Next year the reunion will be held at 
W. E. Smiths.’’ 

A history of the Southam family was read 
at the reunion. It states, inter alia, that 
her grandfather, William Southam, fol- 
lowed two of his brothers to the U.S.A. in 
1850. 

Except for a few errors in fact, which I 
corrected and notified to her, the informa- 
tion given at the reunion was fairly correct, 
as it was that which had been handed down 


| from the mid-eighteenth century and _ sub- 


stantiated by the Family Bible. It was of 


| some use to me in working out the later part 


of the pedigree, and attaching, this to the 
early part, of which she had no knowledge. 

Some years ago, I wrote to a certain gene 
alogical or historical society in U.S.A., I 
think at Boston, asking for any indexes of 
Southam or Sotham families in the U.S.A. 
Perhaps I may 
now obtain some information from ‘ Mar- 
vin’s Genealogical Directory,’ Boston, 1931. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxv. 


32, 71, 142, 212, 249, 268). — In the 
Co. Salop, 
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appears : 

1790. 
& Artisidilla Blytheway. 
name occurs in the entry of the baptisms of 
seven children, but none of them was given 
her Christian name. 


May 14. Marriage of John Hughes 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


The earliest and most oppressive multiple 
Christian name that I have come across is 
that of Jeflet Banishment Deliverance Cockin 
(Cockayne) of Weston St. Mary, Lincs., 15 
June, 1714—and she married Thomas Wise. 

In my reckless youth, I undertook to com- 
pile an index of some 30,000 Lincolnshire 
marriages for Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore. 
The only relief in that arid waste was the 
variety and eccentricity of nomenclature. I 
made a note of the following strange Chris- 
tian names: Agrilla, Alethe, Allmedam, 
Ananias, Becuda, Caylapp, Curtna, Del- 
sanna, Desterinna, Edialin, Feare, Frissi- 
wid, Garbrick, Goodith, Goodluck, Herodias, 
Jackanze, Jusabased, Livewell, Love, Methu- 
salem, Millitia, Newyeare, Nodia, Penina, 
Raliab, Repentence, Rowsilla, Sabrian, Seb- 
tina, Srofanne, Synode, Unica, Vanity. 

What a number of interesting romances 
must lie behind many of these names. Enoch 
Harden, married to Elizabeth Mathews at 
Alford, Lines., 1 June, 1808, seems to have 
suggested to Tennyson, whose birthplace is 
a few miles distant, a name for the hero of 
his poem. 

REGINALD C. DuppINe. 


EW-TREES IN OLD CHURCHYARDS. 
(clxiv. 225, 265, 305, 340; clxv. 50, 86, 
141, 160).—A little magazine entitled The 
Penny Post, bound volume xxv., for 1875, 
published by James Parker and Co., 377, 
Strand, contains lists of many old yew-trees 
in churchyards throughout the country. 


M. A: H. 


One yew still remains at Fountains Abbey | 


and is green. It is very decrepit and has to 
be held up by chains. 


A. W. Oxrorp. 


OHN SKELTON: 

INFORMATION WANTED (clxv. 228). 
His satyrical poem against the excesses and 
-— the period forms Sloane MS. 747 


J. ARDAGH. 


ISHOP BAGSHAWE’S 


(clxv. 154). — It would take us a step 
nearer the solution of this query if Bishop 
Is the 


Bagshawe could be identified for us. 


Her Christian | 


BIOGRAPHICAL | 


FORMULA | 


| reference to Bishop Bagshawe, who for many 
| years was the Roman Catholic Bishop of Not- 
tingham ? 
8. 


[,NGLISH NOSE LITERATURE (clxv. 2, 
| 50, 70, 88, 102, 124, 139, 159, 195, 249).— 
| At the last 1eference, Calverley’s lines should 
run: 

The dew is on the roses 
The owl hath spread her wing; 
And vocal are the noses 
Of peasant and of King. 

‘Silent ’’ for vocal rather spoils the joke! 
—but the alteration was obviously a mere 
slip of memory. 

Bardolph’s nose, in Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry 
the Fourth,’ was the great fore-runner, in 
our literature, of Cyrano de Bergerac: 
‘“Thou art our Admirali, thou bearest the 
Lanterne in the Poope, but ’tis in the Nose 
of thee.”’ 

The old dramatists were fond of alluding 
to a nose like the ace of clubs, regarded as 
evidence of lues venerea, for which by some 
physicians ‘tobacco was regarded as a 
remedy : 
‘*. , . down with the nose, 

Down with it flat, take the bridge quite 

away.”’ (‘Timon of Athens.’) 

Overdo. Nay, the hole in the nose here of 
some tobacco-takers, or the third nostril, if I 
may so call it, which makes that they can 
vent the tobacco out, like the ace of clubs, or 
rather the flower-de-lis, is caused from the 
tobacco, the mere tobacco! When the poor 
innocent pox, having nothing to do there, is 
miserably and most unconscionably slandered. 
(Ben Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair ’). 

Merrythought, in Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's ‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ sang 
(amongst other absurd snatches) : 

Nose, nose, jolly red nose, 

And who gave thee this jolly red nose? 

Nutmegs and ginger, cinnamon and cloves; 

And they gave me this jolly red nose. 


K. R. 


HE REV. RICHARD JEFFREYS (clxv. 
155, 194). — The British Museum has 
copies of: ‘The Parish of Bengal, 1678- 
1788 ’ (1899) ; and ‘ The Parochial Annals of 
| Bengal’ (1901); both by the Rev. Henry 
Barry Hyde, Senior Chaplain on H.M. 
Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
Other works that might be useful are: 
Dr. Hunter’s ‘ Annals of Rural Bengal,’ 
| and Sir G. C. M. Birdwood’s * Report on the 
|} Old Records of the India Office’ (1890). 
- See also William Foster’s ‘ Guide to the 
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India Office Records, 1600-1858.’ 
G. W. WriGHTr. 


IDO IN MODERN LITERATURE (clxv. 
134, 196, 230).—‘ Dido and Afneas,’ a 
pageant drama (an episode from Vergil’s 
AMneid as adapted by Miss Erna Krucke- 
mayer) was given by the senior class of Wad- 
leigh High School, New York, May 21-24, 
1930, in commemoration of the Bimillenium. 


aR. Oy OM. 


HE HOPE DIAMOND (clxv. 191).—This 

was owned by the wife of a Washington, 
D.C., publisher, until she disposed of it to 
raise funds for the recovery of the kidnapped 
Lindbergh baby. Her agent who received 
the money was not in touch with the kid- 
nappers, and is now imprisoned. 


Pavut McPHAaRLIN. 


A full account will be found in Streeter’s 
‘ Precious Stones.’ 
E. E. Cope. 


RAMPS AND VAGABONDS: BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY (clxv. 171, 212, 249). — 
* Hawkers and Walkers in Early America,’ 
by Richardson Wright; ‘ The Old Showmen 
and the Old London Fairs,’ by Thomas 
Frost ; ‘ Vagabonds and Puppets,’ by Walter 
Wilkinson. Strictly, the showmen of these 
books are not vagabonds, except under the 
Elizabethan statute. Walter Wilkinson, 
who has three other similar books, the latest 
“A Sussex Peep-Show,’ has made a fine art 
of adventuring in the countryside with his 
puppets. 
Pavut McPuartin. 


A work which I think would be immensely 
useful to anyone pursuing this subject is ‘ A 
History of Vagrants and Vagrancy and Beg- 
gars and Begging,’ by C. J. Ribton Turner, 
published by Chapman and Hall. It prac- 
tically covers the history of the subject until 
the time of its publication, some fifty or 
sixty years ago. 


C.-P. tae. 


RACING SLANG: ‘“ PONY,” ‘ MON- 

KEY ”’ (clxv. 134, 177, 212).—I think 
that these terms have long ceased to be re- 
garded as peculiarly racing slang and have 
passed into the ranks of general slang. If I 
remember rightly, one of the undergraduates 
in ‘ Verdant Green ’—was it not little Mr. 
Bouncer—wrote home to his mother for a 
couple of ponies, because he was so short: 








which the good lady understood to be an ex. 
planation of why he did not want full-size 


horses. 
G. H. Wurtr. 


ORNET SAMUEL LOWE (clxv. 132), — 

This officer was commissioned as Cornet 

in Newton’s Dragoons, 8 Nov., 1715; and 

was reduced with the regiment in 1718. In 

1739 he was drawing half-pay. (See Dalton, 

George the First’s Army,’ vol. i, pp. 194, 
275). 

H. B. 


“VELL = AISLE” (clxv. 206, 245).—It 

is not easy to indicate the various pro- 
nunciations of the letter y by combinations 
of other letters. Nowadays the unlettered 
use the letter y to indicate the sound wy 
or wi. Hence, ‘‘ Ypres,’? which is locally 
pronounced Heper, became to our English 
privates, ‘‘ Wipers.”’ 

But it is not always so. The unlettered 
at one time used y to indicate the sound of 
the English i (= aye). Hence ‘‘ Yland ”’ is 
a common spelling for ‘‘ Island ’”’: (and far 
more correct: for the s is an intrusion from 
Insula, which has no connection with 
‘‘island,’? —ey-land—, though it has with 
*“asle’”). 

“ Aisle,’ the Latin ala, from avilla, is in 
the same case, beino constantly confused in 
the Middle Ages with ‘‘isle’’ and ‘‘island.” 

Hence I believe that Sir Stephen Glynne’s 
‘“* Yell ’’ is not to be pronounced as identical 
with the word for screaming, but exactly as 
the word “aisle’’ is to-day. It is an un- 
lettered attempt to write i-ell. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


FFECTED PRONUNCIATION  (clxv. 
245).—The affectation mentioned is also 
to be found in Sir John Vanbrugh, ‘ The 
Relapse ; or Virtue in Danger ’ (1696). Lord 
Foppington comes out with such sentences 
as: ‘‘ Stap my vitals, Tam again ?’’; ‘‘ Thau 
are the impudentest fellow that nature has 
yet spawned into the warld ’’; ‘‘ And dost 
thau expect by- an excess of assurance to 
extart a maintenance fram me?’’; ‘“‘ Naw is 
it nat passible far me to penetrate what 
species of fally it is thau art driving at.” 


J. F. M. 


“MHE KING'S HIGHWAY”  (clxv. 

226).—‘‘ Via Regis ’’ occurs repeatedly 
in the Perambulation of Neroche Forest, 
Somerset, which is dated 1299. 


W. Locke RapForp. 
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TE. jis aed y : 1 ep. | unpublished sources. Mr. Robinson pro- 
The Complete Works of a —— festen himself not to belong to the severest 
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ie Jniversity Press. 12s. 6d. net). ’ ae Le Py P 
ornet University where he can fairly get it when what 
and espeictagig of over eleven hundred pages; | is reckoned the most authoritative text has 
- th clearly printed text equipped with appeared unsatisfactory or clearly inferior. 
ilton, voluminous explanatory notes; general in- | Comment on his article on the editorial prob- 
194, troduction comprising an extended Life of | lem here would lead us too far; but we would 
Chaucer, and discussions on the canon and | draw attention to it as an important dis- 
B. chronology of his works, on the language and | cussion of the subject. An admirable book. 


metre and on textual problems and methods : ; r 
of dealing with them he glossary; a list of Ps have received vol. ix (N.S.) of the 
ti proper names; introductions, substantial dole gge ne of the Worcester Archaeo- 
teal if concise, to the several pieces—this book | ‘08!¢a Society, edited by our  corres- 
ond puts into the student’s hand the pith | pondent, Mr. E. A. B. Barnarp. The 
i wy of all that is known, indeed, of all that has | articles are beautifully illustrated. They 
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of all the scholarly work accomplished up a by Sir pag Sumner and Mr. 
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it, while, in and by itself, it remains a 
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me Chaucer—admittedly son of Geoffrey's wife, Priced £90. Under ‘ America ’ comes a first 
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; him a son of John of Gaunt. land,’ which was printed at Boston (New 
That _A certain unobtrusive but pleasant qual- | England) in 1677. It contains the folding 
ity of tone may be noted alike in the gen- |™aP, Supposed to be the first engraved in 
I. eral and the several introductions, which | English-speaking America. £200 is the price 


ad makes Mr. Robinson’s writing good to read. | Of this. We omit several good things in 
i _ The order of the Canterbury Tales here, | Passing next to a first edition (large and 
er is that of the best manuscripts, in spite of | thick paper issue) of Bacon’s ‘ Henry VII’ 


its inconsistencies ; and no attempt has been (1622: £45); and again in only stopping at 
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). by the author. The text throughout has | 8criptio,’ printed at Ulm in 1496, with 
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the 36 woodcuts by the fine artist known as 
the ** Caoursin Master.’ This copy is one 
of the trial issue, and is offered for £120. 
Florio’s copy of ‘ Chaucer’ is another out- 
standing item in this list—blackletter, the 
third (Toye) collected edition (? 1545: £125), 
and yet another—offered for £110—is the 
‘ Universal System of Household Furniture,’ 
by William Ince and John Mayhew — an 
early issue of the first edition of a book 


which has been much sought after, and a | 


copy with some interesting peculiarities in 
it. We noted also a first edition of the col- 
lection of songs for one, two, or three voices, 
made by Henry Purcell, under the title: 
‘Orpheus Britannicus’ (1698: £10 10s.) ; 
a copy of the first issue of the first edition 
of Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World’ (1614: 
£50) and a XV century English medical 
manuscript which has been identified as a 
work by Sir John 
£95). 


Catalogue No. 46 bears on its cover two | 


delightful horn-books, the one ivory, bearing 
the crest of the Tallow Chandlers’ Company, 
of mid-eighteenth-century date and priced 
£32 10s.; the other silver framed in ivory, 


bearing arms and crest of Penn of Stoke | 


Poges Park, Bucks, and once probably be- 


longing to a great-granddaughter of William | 


Penn (1827: £40). The most attractive and 
important item in this list is what is called 
the ‘‘ Bird Psalter,’’ an English manuscript 


of the thirteenth century of 178 leaves, con- | 


taining 11 large initial miniatures and re- 
markably beautiful paintings of natural his- 
tory subjects in the borders. The careful 


description of it given in the catalogue must | 


raise longings in many a collector. It is to 
cost £650. Important on another line, and 
priced £725, are the 25 volumes of the 
set of De Bry’s ‘ Grands et Petits Voyages ’ 
(1590-1634) collected by Sir Paul Methuen 
(1672-1757). Dampier’s Voyages are also 
here, in the best edition of 1729 
There are two fine Jane Austen first edi- 


tions: ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ (1813: £10 | 


10s.) and ‘ Emma’ (1816: £5 5s.); and two 
Blake items: Blair’s ‘ Grave’ (1808: £6 6s.) 
and Gay’s ‘ Fables’ (1793: £5 5s.). 
four Johnson items the two best are a first 
edition of ‘London’ (1738: £110) and a 
first edition of the ‘ Dictionary’ in the orig- 
inal calf binding and entirely uncut (1755: 
£120). Other notable first editions in excep- 


Mandeville (c. 1450: | 


(£20). | 


Of | 


tionally good examples are Goldsmith’ 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ (1766: £475); Mil 
ton’s ‘ Poems’ in the first collected edition 
(1645: £550); ‘Blank Verse’ by Charles 
Lloyd and Charles Lamb (1798: £75), and 
Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ (1820: 
£210). We must not leave out a ‘ Book of 
St. Albans’ in the first edition, edited by 
Markham (1595: £105); nor yet a Fourth 
Folio Shakespeare (1685: £285). 


Opituaky: NORMAN PENNEY. 

We learn with great regret the death of 
our much valued correspondent, Dr. Normay 
PENNEY, which took place on Oct. 7 at 
Bournemouth, in his seventy-sixth year. As 
our readers know, he was a principal author- 
ity on everything connected with the Society 
of Friends, and for all whose interests — 
whether occasional or predominant—lie in 
that direction, his going leaves a gap not 
easily to be filled up. He has left behind 
| him more than one enduring monument: in 
the way of books, his edition of the Journal 
of George Fox, and ‘My Ancestors,’ a 
| Quaker family history; the great reference 
library at the Friends’ House which, in a 
| service as Librarian of some twenty-four 
years, he had built up, arranged, catalogued 
| and card-indexed; the Friends’ Historical 
Society, of which he was co-founder, and 
| their Journal, of which till his death he was 
editor. His work received due recognition; 
he was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries and a Fellow of the Royal His- 
| torical Society in 1909, and in 1924 was 
made an honorary Litt.D. of Haverford Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. The son of many gener- 
ations of Friends, he clearly expressed the 
distinctive ancestral quality in his work, 
| particularly, perhaps, in what he made of 
the Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


AppROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
| charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of frieads which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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